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= by a mode or style of dress peculiar to 
itself. 

The following advice, from its book of dis- 
cipline, is wise and salutary : 

“Let decency, simplicity‘and utility be our 
principal motives, and not to conform to the 
vain and changeable fashions of the world; 
though we may occasionally adopt alterations 
which appear convenient or useful. This is a 
principle the propriety of which we apprehend 
no serious Christian will deny, and whilst in 
ages of pride and extravagance of dress, the 
adoption of this rule may make us appear sin- 
gular, yet in relation to us this sing»larity is 
not without its use. It is in some respects like 
a hedge about us, which though it does not 
make the ground it encloses, rich and fruitful, 
yet it frequently prevents those intrusions by 
which the labor of the husbandman is injured 
or destroyed.” 

This consideration is no less applicable to the 
use of the singular pronoun ¢hvu or thee, in addres- 
sing a single person. An adherence, in this re- 
spect, to the language of Scripture, and the 
simplicity of ancient times, not only serves as 
a hedge to protect the young from too great an 
intercourse with tke gay world, but it is more 
perspicuous, as well as more consistent with 
the principles of grammar. A departure from 
this ancient form of speech was first induced by 
a desire to compliment the great. “It was,” 
says William Penn, “first ascribed in way 
of flattery to proud popes and emrerors; imi- 
tating the heathen’s vain homage to their gods; 
thereby ascribing a plural honor to a single 
person; as if one pope had been made up of 
many gods, or one emperor of many men.”* 

George Fox believed it his religious duty to 
promote the restoration of a pure language, 
and of a department founded in sincerity and 
truth. He therefore abstained from the use of 
the plural pronoun to a single person, and from 
ail flattering titles, as well as from bowing the 
body, bending the knee, or uncovering the 
head, as tokens of respect or reverence to man. 
As these customs had originated in vanity and 
pride, he believed they were calculated to 
nourish the same pernicious passions ; for even 
the teachers and professors of geligion expected 
to receive honor one of another, and sought not 
the honor that cometh from God only. 

The correctness of this position was fully 
evinced by the abuse and persecution inflicted 
on him and his friends for their plain and un- 
flattering address, even when accompanied by 
the most courteous and obliging demeanor. 
For refusing to take off their hats in the pres- 
ence of magistrates and judges, they were 
often severely reprimanded, and even impris- 
oned 





*No Cross, no Crown, Book I., Chap. IX. 
























This refusal, they maintained, was not for 
want of respect towards the legal tribunals, but 
because the uncovering of the head was a token 
of reverence they could offer to none but the 
Deity. While engaged in preaching the gor- 
pel, or in vocal prayer, they uncovered their 
heads ; but this they considered an act of hom- 
age that could not, with propriety, be paid toa 
mortal like themselves. 

Being called, as they believed, 10 come out 
from the world, by forsaking its vain fashions 
and frivolous amuusements, they abstained 
from frequenting, or in any way encouraging, 
theatres, balls, horse-races, games of chance, 
festivals, or musical entertainments. These 
amusements are so manifestly inconsistent with 
the gospel of Christ, which requires us to walk 
“‘circumspectly, redeeming the time,” and to 
do all things for the glory of God, that an ar- 
gument to show their impropriety appears to 
be needless. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, ETC. 


When we consider that Music, Painting 
and Sculpture, have usually flourished most in 
those countries where luxury and voluptuousness 
have most prevailed, it is not surprising that a 
people like the primitive Friends, who viewed 
all employments as useless or pernicious, which 
did not contribute to vital religion, should have 
looked with distrust or aversion on those fa- 
vorite studies of the fashionable world. 

They considered the great business of life 
to be the service of God, by seeking the know- 
ledge of his law, enjoying the communion of 
his spirit, and performing those deeds of char- 
ity and love which He requires. Theseare the 
means of promoting the soul’s highest enjoy- 
ment, and when thus employed in the divine 
service, it has little relish for those sensual and 
transitory pleasures, which are dependent on 
the skill of the artist. 

The objections that may be urged against 
music as an adjunct of divine worship, have 
already been stated : its cultivation as an art, 
for the promotion of social enjoyment, comes 
now to be considered. 

‘“‘ Friends believe music a sensual gratifica- 
tion, and that it takes the place in the affec- 
tions of intellectual enjoyments. They believe 
it to be the handmaid of folly and voluptuous- 
ness, and that it leads into fashion, balls, the- 
atres, and other places of vain amusements. 
Whatever may be its power in soothing the 
angry passions, it is ephemeral in its nature, 
and incapable of commanding a divine thought, 
or raising the soul to sublime or spiritual en- 
joyments. It drowns the still small voice of 
conseience, and prevents that introversion of 
thought, which constitutes the Christian’s 
highest enjoyment. 

“They do not, however, mean to be under- 
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stood as objecting to melodious sounds, raised 
in thankfulness to the Author of our being, 
and proceeding from the influence of Divine 
{ove} or to the innocent song of childhood. 
It is the scientific cultivation of the art—the 
vain and idle indulgence connected with it, 
either vocally or instrumentally, that they tes- 
tify against.*” 

“ Music,” says Clarkson, “has been so gen- 
erally cultivated, and to such perfection, that 
it now ceases to delight the ear unless it comes 
from the fingers of the profieient. But great 
proficiency cannot be attained in this science 
without great sacrifice of time.” 

“Tf the education of young females is thought 
most perfect, when their musical attainments 
are the highest, not only hours, but even years, 
must be devoted to the pursuit, 

“Such a devotion to this one object must, it 
is obvious, leave less time than is proper for 
others that are more important. The know- 
ledge of domestic occupations, and the various 
sorts of knowledge acquired by reading, must 
be abridged in proportion as the science is cul- 
tivated to professional precision. And hence 
it must be acknowledged by the scber world to 
be chargeable with a criminal waste of time.” 
ea ‘* Now all of this long application is of 
a sedentary nature.” . “In proportion 
as the body is weakened by the sedentary na- 
ture of the employment, it is weakened again 
by the enervating powers of the art. Thus 
the nervous system is acted upon by two ene- 
mies at once.” .... 

“Hence the females of the present age, 
amongst whom this art has been cultivated to 
excess, are generally found to have a weak and 
languid constitution, and to be disqualified 
more than others from their domestic and so- 
cial duties.” .... ‘And this waste of time 
is the more to be deprecated, because it fre- 
quently happens that when young females 
marry, music is thrown aside after all the years 
that have been spent in its acquisition, as an 
employment either then unnecessary, or as ap 
employment which, amidst the cares of a fami- 
ly, they have not leisure to follow.t” 

Many of the objections urged against music 
will not, so fully, apply to drawing and paint- 
ing; both of which, but more especially the 
former, may be made subservient to useful 
purposes. “At the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that Christianity can never sanction the 
appropriation of that large amount of time and 
superior talent, which is often wasted on works 
of mere faucy and of no practical utility ;— 
much less, when that time and talent are ex- 


*Essay on the subject of Music, issued by the 
Meeting for Sufferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, 1852. 


{ Clarkson's Portraiture of Quakerism, I. 30. 
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pended on subjects that are calculated to shock, 
or what is worse, to blunt those feelings of 
delicacy and propriety, which may, in a subor- 
dinate sense, be termed the safeguards of vir- 
tue.” * 





OnG Gta 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. ‘ 
“ Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost.” 


The remembrance of the exemplary walking 
of my pious mother has stimulated me to en- 
deavor to give some account of her early life 
for the encouragement and instruction of the 
young, especially those who may have been 
tempted as she was. She was the youngest 
daughter of Job and Eleanor Hughes of Penn- 
sylvania, members of Catawissa Monthly Meet- 
ing. The pious care and labor of love extended 
by her parents was not lost, for the seed sown 
and nurtured by them brought forth much fruit 
in after life. In the year 1805 they removed 
with their family to Canada, and settled at 
Yonge Street. Their daughter, according to 
her own account, was early visited by the good 
Shepherd, who carries the tender lambs in hie 
arms, and bears them in his bosom. She was 
of a cheerful, lively disposition and like most 
children had her childish failings, for which 
she was often, while very young, brought under 
condemnation. Sometimes she would be ar- 
rested in her noisy play on first-day afternoon 
with a feeling of unhappiness, and could find 
no evjoyment until she would go and sit down, 
quietly with her parents. In these momenta 
of retirement, her mind was impressed with 
the necessity and value of prayer. 

Before she was ten years old, on retiring to 
her chamber for the night, after having been 
thoughtlessly disobedient through the day, her 
trouble would be so great, that she could not 
sleep until she arose from her bed, knelt down 
and asked forgiveness of her heavenly Father. 
Then her peace would again flow. Whea 
she awoke in the morning, after such an expe- 
rience, her first thoughts were to resolve to be 
more watchful ; but she often found her good 
resolutions were but written in the sand, and 
the first wave of temptation would wash them 
away, and she learned by experience the sad 
effect of yielding to temptation. But she said 
she never remembered being humble enough 
to approach the mercy seat in prayer, asking 
forgiveness, without receiving pardon and peace. 

One day being ata neighbor's house, she saw 
a large brass pin in the window, and wanting 
to have what she deemed a choice treasure, she 
watched an opportunity and took it; but, om 
hrr way home, the thought came, that she had 
stolen it, and in addition to that feeling of oon- 
viction, she feared that her keen eyed mother 


* Friends’ Review, I. 379. 
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would detect her. But a way of escape, as 
she thought from her mother’s watchful care, 
presented, apd she concluded to use it, by 
shutting her eyes and throwing the pin away— 
, then look for it and she could say she found it. 
She yielded to this temptation, and to give the 
pin the. appearance of having been lost, she 
bruised the head between two stones. But all 
this contrivance did not relieve her guilty con- 
science, she was in trouble dfy and night, and 
could take no real pleasure in anything until 
she wes willing to return the pin to its owner. 
An opportunity of doing so soon offered, as 
her mother sent her to that neighbor on an er- 
rand. When she entered the room, she found 
some of the family sitting at the window from 
which she took the pin, but this did not deter 
her from returning it to the same spot, and she 
left the house with a light heart, feeling she 
had made all the restitution in her power. 
Before she had completed her fifteenth year her 
mind was impressed with a belief that at some 
future period it would be her duty to tell to 
others what the Lord had done for her, but 
owing to a diffident and retiring disposition 
she did not yield to manifested duty for many 
years. This unfaithfulness caused her days 
and nights of sorrow, and she could experimen- 
tally adopt the language of one formerly, “ the 
way of the transgressor is hard ;” but through 
the merciful condescension of her heavenly 
Parent, she was not forsaken, but was followed 
in judgment and in mercy, until she became 
willing to “occupy” the talent received, and 
although she entered the vineyard as at the 
eleventh hour, she‘received her penny—that 
sweet peace which this world cannot give with 
all its pleasures, neither can it take it away. 
In the year 1812 she was united in marriage 
with Stephen Bowerman, of the county of Prince 
Edward, and removed to his home, where she 
passed the rest of her days as a useful member 
of West Lake Monthly Meeting, especially 
helpful in transacting the business of the Soci- 
ety. For many years she filled the responsible 
stations of Elder and Overséer, to the satisfac. 
tion of her Friends. She was an Elder at the 
time of her death, although for several years 
of the latter part of her life her feeble health 
would not admit of her attending meetings. 
Her confisement at home did not lessen her 
concern for the welfare of our Society, nor for 
the promotion of the cause of truth. She al- 
ways manifested deep sorrow on hearing of the 
declension of any of our members, and felt the 
great necessity of our keeping on the watch, 
that we may not become stumbling blocks in 
the way of honest inquirers, especially, the 
ng and inexperienced, being fully sensible 
of the powerful influence of example on the 
fising generation. She was a diligent attender 
of meetings when circumstances would admit, 
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carefully endeavoring to impress on the minds 
of her children the necessity of being. faithful 
in that important duty, especially the attend- 
ance of mid-week meetings, in preference .to 
— all their time in accumulating perish- 
able treasures. On reviewing her untiring ef.- 
forts to bring up her children in “ the fear of 
the Lord, which is the beginning of wisdom,” 
I feel that we may “rise up and call her 
blessed.” 

Her constitution was not strong, but her fre- 
quent attacks of severe illness were borne 
with a good degree of Christian patience. For 
several months before her death her sufferings 
were great. She would sometimes say, the end 
was hidden from her, but it did not look 
likely that she would be raised again, but that 
nothing was impossible with God. She was 
willing to suffer longer, but if it was the 
Lord’s will to take her now, she saw nothing in 
the way—all was peace. As she drew nearer 
to the close of time, her love for those about 
her inereased, and she frequently sent messages 
of love to those who were absent. She re- 
minded me of the test whereby we could try 
ourselves “ We know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren.” 

She ceased to breathe on the morning of the 
31st of 11 mo., 1863. E. B. 

“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want.” 


+ +e 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS. 


There are moments in our lives, when the 
electric chain of thought is mysteriously 
touched, awakening a rich delicious melody, 
whose thrilling sweetness lingers long after 
the last note has died away. 

As I lay upon my sleepless couch last night, 
listening to the music of the wind, as it stirred 
the leafless branches that cluster near my 
chamber window, an involuntary song of 
praise, of joy, of thankfulness, of deep unutter- 
able gratitude, gushed toward that great and 
g'o:ious Being, who is the source from whence 
all our blessings flow! 

As I recognised His power, and felt the se- 
cret touches of His Divine love, refreshing and 
animating my whole being, never did I so ar- 
dently long for a more full realization of that 
true spiritual life that must be developed and 
perfected, to yield those sweet and enduring 
resources of peace and happiness, that shall not 
melt away, as the early morning dew under the 
warming influence of the sun’s rays. 

As I contemplated Him, in his greatness 
and infinite benevolence, as the Author of this 
beautiful world—it seemed, as if all the aven- 
ues of sense were open to the countless enjoy- 


ments He had lavished upon us. 
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The deep blue sky, the bright sunshine, the 
gushing of the streams, as they roll along, to 
meet the waters of the great deep—the varied 
and melting tints of the rainbow—the rich 
warbling of the birds—the beautiful harmony 
of the starry firmament, with the queen of 
night, as she sails majestically in the broad can- 
opy, diffusing her silvery beams of ethereal 
light. 

The succession of the seasons, ushering in 
smiling spring, robed in her green verdure, la- 
den with her own native freshness; then the 
genial influence of summer, ripening the fruit, 
and giving the bright tints to the flowers. 

Autumn with its chilly blasts, its deep and 
changing landscapes—then the grey sky: of 
winter unlocks her treasures, and softness and 
whiteness floats gently upon the earth,’—in 
every little snow flake, there is a deep, and hid- 
den beauty. 

Too feebly fall these sweet impressions of 
nature upon the heart of man. From the tiny 
little pebble, that lies unheeded upon the 
ocean’s sand, to the great and glorious efful- 
gence of brightness, that radiates the earth 
with its light—can be traced this unseen Power, 
that trembles in the breeze, that floats upon 
the rippling wave, that pervades all space ! 

In the freshness of the early worning, in the 


a 5 
busy avocations of the noon-day, man may 


treasures lies concealed in the wealth of our 
deep affections, our best, our truest sympa- 
thies ? 

“Little children love one another” was an 
emphatic injunction of our blessed Master, 
and he was wont to illustrate it in all his inter- 
course with those around him. And from his 
day, down to the present time, there have been 
but few who have heeded the admonition, who 
have not found the angel of his presence to 
spread over them the canopy of his wings, and 
to cause the deep well-springs of their souls, 
to gush forth a fountain of sweet living waters, 
nourishing them up to everlasting life ! 


3d. mo. 2d, 1864 


ee 


‘‘ Blessed is the man that maketh the Lord 
his trust.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANECDOTES RELATED BY J. O. 


The article headed “A Response” in the 
Intelligencer of 3d mo. 12, interested me much, 
and brought to my recollection some incidents 
related, many years ago, by my dear grand- 
father, Joseph Clark, which, if the Editors 
think worthy to occupy a corner of the paper, 
may interest some readers. 

While on a mission of love among the In- 


forget his Maker, but in the quiet of the even- | dians about the year 1782, he and his compan- 
ing hour, in the solemn hush of the night, he | ions stopped for tha.night at an inn, where 
almost feels as if he stood in the presence of} were also some other travelers—persons of 


‘Foe. ° Peer 
Life! so intense, so vitalizing, are the emo- 


tions, 
him ! 


Why are they so evanescent; so short-lived, | 
that the cares, the toils, the temptations of the | 
day, shut out the beatific visions of the night? 

God is a spirit, and they who worship Him, 
must worship Him in spirit, and in truth. Oh| 
that we would drink more at this pure living | 
fountain! would seek more earnestly for the | 
spirit’s illumivation ! | 

Are we fully conscious of the mysterious 
elements that compose our spiritual, our intel- 
lectual and physical natures ? 

Do we indeed comprehend that man is the 
noblest piece of our Father’s workmanship, 
created after his own image, possessing the 
materials for the formation of a mind of the 
most exquisite conception that cannot be imi- 
tated by the most skilful mechanist ? 

Do we fully appreciate the glorious powers 
of pure enjoyment, that lie created within us? 
When the slumbering resources of this glori- 
ous intellect shall be developed, what an out- 
pouring of earnest thought, of pure and lofty 
sentiment, that must be deepened, must be 
strengthened, to yield the rich and abundant 
fruits of’ a plentiful harvest ! 

Do we indeed realize, what a depth of rich 


that unbidden, come thronging I 


no'e—among them a Polish general, who, dis- 
covering the nature of my grandfather's busi- 
ness, took much interest therein, and treated 
him with great respect. But a Frenchman, 
one of their company, appeared to feel differ- 
ently, and remarked sarcastically, in his own 
tongue, ‘“ that it was a very uncouth way the 
Quakers had of speaking—as ‘thou,’ for 
instance.” He thought he was not understood 
by any but his own company ; but immediately 
my grandfather replied, “It was the language 
the Almighty used to our first parents,” ad- 
ding “he should not reflect upon those who 
used the language which the Lord had taught 
them.” 

Another anecdote touching the subject, re- 
lated by the same venerable grandpgrent, was 
of Dr. J. Fothergill, an eminent pMysician in 
England, who had been for some time in medical 
attendance on some prominent personage, I think 
a Duke; but his engagement with another 
patient required him, on one occasion, to send 
one of his students to see the Duke. The young 
man, anxious to find favor in the eyes of his 
titled patient, assumed a manner and address 
different from the way in which he had been 
educated. The Duke, in surprise, inquired if he 
were of the same profession of Dr. Fothergill? 
'He replied that he was. The Duke then de- 
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sired that he would leave him, and inform the 
Doctor, he was not disposed to trust his life in 
the hands of a man who wanted to falsify his 
religious profession. H. T. &. 


—_——~—or-———_——_— 
SELF-CULTURE. 
(Continued from page 56.) 


Perhaps it will be replied, that the purpose 
of the Creator is to be gathered, not from 
theory, but from facts; and that it is a plain 
fact, that the order and prosperity of society, 
which God must be supposed to intend, require 
from the multitude the action of their hands 
and not the improvement of their minds. I 
reply that a social order, demanding the sacri- 
fice of the mind, is very suspicious, that it can- 
not indeed be sanctioned by the Creator. Were 
I, on visiting a strange country, to see the vast 
majority of the people maimed, crippled, and 
bereft of sight, and were [ told that social 
order required this mutilation, I should say, 
Perish this order. Who would not think his 
understanding as well as best feelings insulted, 
by hearing this spoken of as the intention of 
God? Nor ought we to look with less aver- 
sion on a social system, which can only be up- 
held by crippling and binding the Minds of the 
people. 

But to come nearer to the point. Are labor 
and self-culture irreconcilable to each other ? 
In the first place we have seen that a man, in 
the midst of labor, may and ought to give him- 
self to the most important improvements, that 
he may cultivate his sense of justice, his 
benevolence, and the desire of perfection. Toil 
is the school for these high principles ; and we 
have here a strong presumption, that, in other 
respects, it does not necessarily blight the soul. 
Next we have seen, that the most fruitful 
sources of truth and wisdom are not books, 
precious as they are, but experience and obser- 
vation ; and these belong to all conditions. It 
is another important consideration, that almost 
all labor demands intellectual activity, and is 
best carried on by those who invigorate their 
minds ; so that the two interests, toil, and self- 
culture, are friends to each other. It is Mind, 
after all, which does the work of the world, so 
that the more there is of the mind, the more 
work willbe accomplished. A man, in pro- 
portion as he is intelligent, makes a given force 
accomplish a greater task, makes skill take the 
— of muscles, and, with less labor, gives a 

etter product. Make men intelligent, and 
they become inventive. They find shorter pro- 
cesses. Their knowledge of nature helps them 
to turn its laws to account, to understand the 
substances on which they work, and to seize on 
useful hints, which experience continually furn- 
ishes. It is among workmen, that some of the 
most useful machines have been contrived. 


Spread education, and, as the history of this 
country shows, there will be no bounds to use- 
ful inventions. You think, that a man without 
culture will do all the better what you call the 
drudgery of life. Go then to the Southera 
plantation. There the slave is brought up to 
be a mere drudge. He is robbed of the rights 
of a man, his whole spiritual nature is starved, 
that he may work and do nothing but work ; 
and in that slovenly agriculture, in that worn 
out soil, in the rude state of the mechanic arts, 
you may find a comment on your doctrine, that 
by degrading men you make them more pro- 
ductive laborers. 

But it is said, that any considerable educa- 
tion lifts men above their work, makes them 
look with disgust on their trades as mean and 
low, makes drudgery intolerable. I reply, thas 
a man becomes interested in labor, just in pro- 
portion as the mind works with the hands. As 
enlightened farmer, who understands agricul- 
tural chemistry, the laws of vegetation, the 
structure of plants, the properties of manures, 
the influences of climate, who looks intelli- 
gently on his work and brings his knowledge 
to bear on exigencies, is a much more cheerful 
as well as more dignified laborer, than the 
peasant, whose mind is akin to the clod on 
which he treads, and whose whole life is the 
same dull, unthinking, unimproving toil. But 
this is not all. Why is it, I ask, that we call 
manual labor low, that we associate with it the 
idea of meanness, and think that an intelligent 
people must scorn it? The great reason is, 
that, in most countries, so few intelligent peo- 
ple have been engaged in it. Once let culti- 
vated men plough and dig and follow the com- 
monest labors, and ploughing, digging, and 
trades will cease to be mean. It is the man 
who determines the dignity of the occupation, 
not the occupation which measures the dignity 
of the man. Physicians and surgeons perform 
operations less cleanly than fall to the lot of 
most mechanics. I have seen a distinguished 
chemist covered with dust like a laborer. Still 
these men were not degraded. Their intelli- 
gence gave dignity to their work; and so our 
laborers, once educated, will give dignity to 
their toil. Let me add, that I see little differ- 
ence in point of dignity, between the various 
vocations of men. When I see a clerk, spend- 
ing his days in adding figures, perhaps merely 
copying, or a teller of a bank counting money, 
or a merchant selling shoes and hides, I can 
not see in these occupations greater respecta- 
bleness than in making leather, shoes, or furni- 
ture. I do not see in them greater intellectual 
activity than in several trades. A man in the 
fields seems to have more chances of improve- 
ment in his work, than a man behind the 
counter, or a man driving the quill. It is the 
sign of a narrow mind, to imagine, as many seem 
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to do, that there is a repugnance between the 
plain, coarse exterior of a laborer and mental 
culture, especially the more refining culture. 
The laborer, under his dust and sweat, carries 
the grand elements of humanity, and he may 
put forth its highest powers. I doubt not, 
there is as genuine enthusiasm in the contem- 
plation of nature and in the perusal of works 
of genius, under a homespun garb as under 
finery. We have heard of a distisguished 
author, who never wrote so well, as when he 
was full-dressed for company. But profound 
thought and poetical inspiration have most gen- 
erally visited men, when, from narrow circum- 
stances or negligent babits, the rent coat and 
shagey face have made them quite unfit for 
polished saloons A man may see truth, and 
may be thrilled with beauty, in one costume or 
dwelling as well as another; and he should re- 
spect himself the more for the hardships, under 
which his in‘ellectual force has been developed. 

But it will be asked, how can the laboring 
classes find time for self-culture? I answer as 
I have already intimated, that an earnest pur- 
pose finds time or makes time. It seizes on 
spare moments, and turns larger fragments of 
leisure to golden account. A man, who follows 
his calling with industry and spirit, and uses 
his earnings economically, will always have 
some portion of the day at command; and it is 
astonishiny, how fruitful of improvement a short 
season becomes, when eagerly seized and faith- 
fully used. It has often been observed, that 
they, who have most time at their disposal, 
profit by it least. A single hour in the day, 
steadily given to the study of an interesting 
subject, brings unexpected accumulations of 
knowledge. The improvements made by well 
disposed pupils, in many of our country schools, 
which are open but three months in the year, 
and in our Sunday schools, which are kept but 
one or two hours in the week, show what can 
be brought to pass by slender means. The af- 
fections, it is said, some times crowd years into 
moments, and the intellect has something of 
the same power. Volumes have not only been 
read, but written, in flying journeys. I have 
known a man of vigorous intellect, who had 
enjoyed few advantages of early education, and 
whosé mind was almost engrossed by the details 
of an extensive business, but who composed a 
book of much original thought, in steamboats 


aud on horseback, while visiting distant custo- 
mers. 


(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTER FROM SANTA ORUZ. 

The letters from our absent friends, Dr. J. 
W. M. and wife, published in the Intelligencer 
some time since, have been so favorably re- 
ceived, accompanied with desires frequently 
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expressed that more of like character should 
be given to its readers, that I am glad to have it 
in my power to furnish the following, written at 
Frederickstadt, and having a recent date. And 
inasmuch as it was intended for general circu- 
lation amongst their friends, I know of no bet- 
ter way of preserving it than through these 
columns. J. M. E. 

To the Friends where this may come: Greeting. 

We are located on a little island of the 
Caribbees, about twenty miles long and ten or 
twelve broad: it is situated about sixty miles 
south of St. Thomas, and stands alone in the 
Caribbean Sea, full two thousand miles from the 
friends with whom our lives have been spent 
in sweet intercourse. As we look on the broad 
ocean before us, and think of the distance that 
separates us, I dream in my imagination of the 
joy we shall feel, if ever permitted to mingle 
in sweet fellowship with those dear ones, with 
whom our souls are united as were those of 
David and Jonathan. . s * . 

This is considered the most delightful of the 
Caribbean Islands; it belongs to the Danish 
Government who liberated their slaves in 1848, 
paying their masters fifty dollars apiece. Its 
staples are sugar and molasses, and as we ride 
along the beautiful roads shaded by groves of 
palm and cocoa trees, with extensive fields of 
sugar cane in the valleys, and on either side 
high mountain tops covered with shrubbery or 
grass of the country, we feel enchanted with 
its beauty, and exhilirated with the inspiring 
thoughts of what it may be, when men learn 
wisdom, and more strictly practise the princi- 
ple of “ doing unto others as they would others 
should do to them.” 

The government has established laws to pro- 
tect the interests of the laboring class. No 
distinction of caste is made, and schools are 
established for the education of youth of both 
sexes. ll classes meet together in their pub- 
lic assemblies, and many visit without distinc- 
tion. They marry and intermarry, although 
there are a few of the old aristocracy that still 
hold to their prejudices, and endeavor to keep 
up a distinction, yet these are fast passing away, 
and the great platform of equality is gaining 
ascendancy. The governor, judges, and men 
in authority will not recognize any distinction— 
all being citizens, and entitled to tle same con- 
sideration and respect. 

Labor on the plantations costs from seven to 
fifteen cents a day, with one quart of meal and 
one fish. There are on each plantation a man- 
sion, as well as the appliances for making su- 
gar, and numbers of small stone cabins for the 
laborers, (which were formerly erected for the 
slaves). They work five days in the week, and 
have the sixth to themselves. Each family is 
allowed a small patch, which they may culti- 
vate, and either use or sell the proceeds; and 
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os Seventh day the market is attended by the 
women with their little products. 

Since emancipation, many of the laborers 
have left. the plantations and come to town, 
thinking they can live easier ; the consequence 
is, that there are many more congregated in 
towns than there is work for: hence much 
wretchedness and poverty abounds, but their 
wants being few, they had rather suffer than 
return to field labor. Some planters have pro- 
eured Coolies from India; they bargain with 
them before leaving their native country at a cer- 
tain rate per day for five years, with their passage 
paid, which is to be refunded at the expiiation 
of this contract, if demanded. They are equally 
protected with the natives, and I have heard 
that England has a consul here to look after 
their rights, as a guardian. They do not mix 
with other laborers, and, indeed, I think they 
are employed on separate plantations. 

We had heard much of the paradisical state 
of the island before reaching it. We were 
told we would find fruits and vegetables in pro- 
fusion, but the reverse is precisely the case. 
There is very little fruit fit to eat (at this sea- 
son.) Oranges are green and sour—bananas 
scarce—pine apples rare, and but very few 
fresh vegetables. The plantations look as if 
they were badly cultivated; the buildings are 
going to wreck, and many of the fields are bar- 
ren wastes. 

The town of Frederickstadt, or West End, as 
it is called, is very antique in appearance, situ- 
ated on a basin of the sea, with wide Macad- 
amized streets; the houses are built with a 
basement of stone, and occupied as stores or 
shops,—the upper part of frame, and used 
as dwellings. The street fronting the sea is 
the main place of business, and here the houses 
join each other—in other streets they stand 
separate, each having a plot of ground attached 
for a garden, but it is not cultivated. 

There is one poor hotel here and several 
boarding houses of small’ capacity for the ac- 
commodation of boarders, at ten to twelve dol- 
lars per week ; the fare at which is good for 
the place. ; 

8th of the month. First-day has now passed 
with its routine of religious convocations ; how 
much the soul has been refreshed, I leave : cer- 
tain it is, the people have very little idea of 
that kind of worship Jesus taught the woman 
of Samaria. Their popular religion is a rou- 
tine of ceremonies, which drowns the still small 
voice, and leaves the soul barren and empty of 
the good experienced by that kind of introversion, 
wherein judgment is laid to the line, and we 
are made to feel our sins as having gone be- 
forehand to judgment. As I look over the 
wide world, and see what this kind of religion 
has done for mankind, I am ready to weep for 
poor deluded men, who under the sanction of 


this faith are slaying each other to glut human 
ambition, rioting in luxury and debauchery to 
gratify selfishness and pride, guilty of all man- 
ner of oppression and taking advantage of each 
other, and apparently all under the sanction of 
that religion that breathes “Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, and good will to 
all men.” 

Ah! that we could learn wisdom and prac- 
tise righteousness, then would we understand 
that true religion consists in “ visiting the wid- 
ows and fatherless in their affliction, and keep- 
ing ourselves unspotted from the world.” 

We have heard of the decease of several of 
our friends since we left, leaving many mourn- 
ers with whom we are baptized in spirit. We 
have also been informed of the proceedings of 
Friends in behalf of the freedmen, for which 
we rejoice. And now, in the bond of affection, 
we salute you all. Farewell. J. W. M. 
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We have been requested to state that owing 


|to the receut great influx of Freedmen into 


Vicksburg, in a state of great destitution, 
“The Women’s Association for the Relief of 
the Freedmen” again calls upon Friends in the 
country to aid in making up more garments. 
If each sewing circle will apply for, and make 
and undertake one more package, a large quan- 
tity of goods which bas been purchased by 
funds furnished by the Pennsylvania Freeg- 
men’s Association, can at once be made up and 
forwarded to the sufferers. 


—- - 8h 


The publication of several original articles, 
is necessarily deferred until next week. 


-—- ———t98 


Diep, on the 15th of 3d month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of her father, near New Market, Frederick 
county, Md., of heart disease, Susan H., only daugh- 
ter of Abner M. and Ruth H. Plummer, in the 28th 
year of her age; a member of Bush Creek Particu- 
lar, and Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. Kind, gentle, 
and affectionate, her loss is deeply felt by a large 
circle of Friends, who mourn the sudden termina- 
tion of her earthly usefulness. 





, at her residence in Darby, on the 3d of 3d 
mozth, 1864, EvizasetH L. Pussy, in the 70th year 
of her age. . 


——, at Trenton, N. J., on the evening of the lst 
inst., Erten F., only daughter of Richard W. and 
Ann Eliza Furman, in the 23d year of ber age. 


——, on the 21st of 1st month, of malignant scar- 
let fever, Caaruiz P., aged 10 years, and on the 
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25th, Witue R., aged nearly 6 years, children of 
Charles aud Elizabeth H. Twining, of Yardleyville, 
Bucks county. 


Diep, on the 19th of 3d month, Sauurs S. Twinine’ 
aged nearly 18 menths. 


——,on the 17th of 24 month, 1864, in Ipava, 
Fulton county, after several weeks of suffering, 
which she bore with Christian fortitude, Lypia 
Woon, wife of Josiah Wood, aged 45 years; a mem- 
ber of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


“They that \seek the Lord shall not want 
any good thing.” 








LECTURE BY DR. J. G. HUNT. 
Delivered at Friends’ Social Lyceum, Philadelphia, 
3d month 21, 1864. 
(Concluded from page 59.) 


Thus far has our friend enjoyed his domicile 
rent free, but now the great law of mutation, 
written so legibly on all that live, touches even 
him with its omnipresent wand, and he pre- 
= to assume the proper condition. From 

aving been one of the most voracious animals 
on earth, in proportion to his size, he ceases now 
to eat, and his jaws never open again to admit 
food. He closes the orifice of his cell with a 
strong grating of silk, which is perforated cu- 
riously with numerous holes large enough to 
admit the water. Now, he winds a silken dra- 
pery around his folded limbs and silently awaits 
the change impending. Silence is the condi- 
tion imposed on all creatures before entering on 
a higher life. Organization seems to pause, 
until the finger of God traces its higher law on 
the tablet of future existence. When the pupa 
is fully matured it is sealed up in a tight case ; 
but a remarkable structure now appears. A 
large pair of hook like jaws project from its 
head, which it uses now for the first and last 
time, to tear away the silken grating from its 
den, which it is about to abandon forever. 
After a brief and hazardous life in the water, 
the pupa ascends the stem of some aquatic 
plant, and from a slit in the back of its un- 
glazed _correlet, a beautiful four-winged fly 
makes its appearance. 

Now the Phryganea enters a hew realm: No 
stomach, nor mouth with horny lips, weigh 
down its beautiful wings. No forest flower is 
Visited to suck honey from its lips, nor orchis, 
to carry its pollen abroad; it has become simply 
@ reproductive organization on wings, whose 
sole duty it is to deposit its eggs and to die. 

Not in the animal kingdom alone, however, 
may we fine objects calculated to amuse or in- 
struct us. The life-secrets of many plants, 
whispered in the ears of Flora’s enamored 
children, are worthy of being proclaimed in 
public. In continuing, therefore, our main 
idea, of endeavoring to-create a little interest 
in the common objects around us, we will ven- 
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ture to open another brief chapter in Nature’s 
magnificent volume. 

Where the boatman’s solitary horn echoes 
among the hills of Mantua, or reaches, in un- 
heeded music, the thoughtless wanderer in 
Fairmount Park, may be found a plant, hav- 
ing strange peculiarities of character. The 
Vallisneria spiralis lines the margin of the 
Schuylkill on either side with its long ribbon- 
like leaves, springing at short internodes from 
a stem which prefers to lie buried in the mud. 
These leaves are called wild celery, and are 
eaten by the cauvass-back ducks further down 
in the bay, and ¢o these animals they are said 
to impart the peculiar taste, so palatable to ep- 
icures. It is a beautiful sight to witness these 
long undulating leaves twinkling in the sum- 
mer sun, as the sluggish tide moves them back 
and forth. The Vallisneria is dicecious in 
character—that is the stamens and pistils grow 
on separate plants—or, as a Linnean botanist 
would say, these organs inhabit separate houses. 
In this predicament, the maturing of the seed 
for a new plant might seem to be a little preca- 
rious. But Nature, in her ever-to-be-admired 
resources, is equal to the emergency. The 
staminate flowers are borne on short peduncles 
at the root of one plant, probably three or four 
feet under water, while the pistillate flowers 
are carried on long spiral filuments, coiled up 
at the base of the other plants. When the 
July sun climbs the zodiac, these staminate 
buds break off entirely from their short stems, 
and rise to the surface, where the pollen is per- 
fected and spread broadcast around. At this 
critical period the long spiral filaments—always 
just long enough to reach the surface—slowly 
uncoil, and lift the pistillate flowers to the top, 
where the pollen meets the stigma of the plant, 
and begins its wonderful function. Now these 
elongated spirals gradually wind themselves up 
again, and thus bury forever the maturing 
seed beneath the water. In time, the seed are 
perfected, and drop off into the mud to send 
forth new plants in season. Is not this a won- 
derful phenomenon to witness, in the life his- 
tory of an obscure plant? and yet how few of 
us have been present at this mysterious mar- 
riage of Vallisner and his bride. An imagina- 
tive writer* of the olden time, in alluding to 
this plant says: Z 


“ Ag dash the waves on India’s breezy strand, 
Her flush’d cheek press’d upon her jily hand, 
Vallisner sits ; upturns her tearful eyes, 

Calls her lost lover and upbraids the skies ; 
For him, she breathes the silent sigh forlorn, 
Each setting day, for him each rising morn—” 


‘Bright orbs that light yon high ethereal plane, 
Or bathe your radiant tresses in the main ; 

Pale moon, that silver’st o’er nights’ sable brow ;— 
For ye were witness to his parting vow ;— 


* Darwin. 
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¥e shelving rocks, dark waves and sounding shore, —/|to an inevitable doom, at the bidding of these 


Ye echoed sweet the tender words he swore ;— 
Can stars or seas the sails of love retain? 
G1! Buide my wanderer to my arms again !” 


But the gems of animal and vegetable life 
are so abundant and beautiful, in the alluring 
diadem of Nature’s kingdom, that it is impossi- 
ble, without binding ourself to strict system, 


to say much that can interest on an occasion 
like this. ° 


To some it may be a new idea, that in water 
first do all earth’s uncounted tribes commence 
the cycle of their being, and the potent sceptre 
ef physical causes prescribes the law, whether 
one shall crawl on the ground, or another fly in 
the air, or swim among ice at the pole. Through 
all these organized structures, whether vegeta- 
ble or animal, the parts are undergoing unceas- 
iag change, and the death of their atoms sig- 
uifies only the birth of a given amount of force. 
Qne year with another I and you have drunk 
up from the atmosphere 800 Ibs. of oxygen gas, 
all of which has come from our fields and woods ; 
and we have cast back again into it a far larger 
amount of carbonic acid, and at every heart- 
throb, as we are speaking this evening, twenty 
million blood disks die, and are cast out as car- 
bonaceous atoms, to be gathered up again by 
the nimble fingers of the sun-beam and woven 
into plants ‘and trees. Possible indeed is it, 
that those blue-eyed violets we promised so 
thoughtfully to seek, may be fashioned from 
carbon atoms, which once swelled the crimson 
tide in our veins. 

But the function of this carbonic acid, thus 
cast out by animals, is not ended until it be- 
comes food for plants. In his chariot of light 
and heat, the sun is-already returning from his 
winter solstice, to waken millions of buds into 
leaves, whose broad surfaces, expanding in the 
light, will decompose this gas again; the car- 
bon will be taken to build up the strong stems 
and to paint the beautiful flowers, and the ox- 
ygen will be liberated, to become, in turn, the 
support of animal life. 

Nature seems to have committed the special 
superintendence of organization to the sun 
beam and other imponderable companions, that 
take their flight from our central orb. His ray, 
falling obliquely on the polar regions, permits 
few plants to grow among the everlasting ice ; 
but under the perpendicular light of the tropics, 
vegetation develops in the very luxury of life. 
The migrations of the feathered tribes are 
guided by his scepter, and the shoals of fish 
that retire to the deep waters of the ocean when 
the sun goes south in his annual journey, are 
driven to return when the vernal rays descend 
at the proper angle. Climate and seasons are 
moulded by his hand, the rains fall and our 
harvests are gathered; or the earth becomes a 
desert, and plants and the lower animals yield 


imponderable forees; but man, with his exquis- 
ite organization and intellect—only a little low- 
er than the angels—may exempt himself some- 
what from these conditions. With fire he can 
temper the climate, if food be not at hand, with 
his ships on every sea, and his engines skipping 
from mountain to valley, his granaries can be 
filled. Man’s intellectual condition seems to be 
controlled by the same physical causes also, for 
no truly great mind has yet appeared in the 
southern hemisphere, and to only a few paral- 
lels of latitude have those intellects been given, 
which have controlled and blessed mankind. 

From these general considerations, Ict us now 
turn, and endeavor to trace the action of these 
forces, as they preside at the birth of organiza- 
tion. We know, by experiment, that water, at 
ordinary temperatures, contains oxygen, carbon- 
ic acid and nitrogen gases, in proportion to 
their degree of solubility, and also that these 
gases, under ordinary circumstances, are ob- 
tained from the atmosphere. Water also con- 
tains various organic germs or sporules, and 
here we have, therefore, the necessary condi- 
tions for growth ; for as soon as the sun’s light 
falls upon such water in a glass vessel, we ob- 
serve numerous little specks or filaments ad- 
hering to the side next the light. A growth 
or development has taken place, and a green 
color appears. We may observe, also, numerous 
little bubbles of gas, hanging like tiny bells, or 
ascending through the water to escape at the 
surface. If we examine this gas it is found to 
be composed of oxygen and nitrogen in variable 
proportions, at the same time, the carbonic acid 
in the water is rapidly diminishing in quantity, 
and if the light continues to shine, and no more 
carbonic acid is admitted from the atmosphere, 
it will become exhausted from the water, and 
all growth will cease. The oxygen is derived 
from the decomposition of the carbonic acid, a 
portion remains dissolved in the water, the 
balance escapes visibly into the air, and sustains 
animal life. The carbon atom, divorced from 
its volatile companion, is appropriated by the 
developing organization, and becomes green 
under the action of light. These changes may 
be regarded as digestive in character, and the 
nitrogen present in the water probably acts the 
same important part as nitrogenized substances 
do in a similar function elsewhere. Through 
vegetable structure, whether aquatic or aerial, 
are numerous. intercellular spaces, filled with 
these important gases, so that each cell almost 
is in contact, more or less intimate with internal 
atmosphere rich in inorganic materials. 

Now these conditions of growth are not es- 
sentially changed in plants developing in the 
atmosphere. The ideal type of a plant consists 
not in a complex multiplication of organs and 
parts, not in the possession uf roots, or leaves, 
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or in a circulating vascular structure, but ina 
being whose life function it is to prepare, from 
the dead world of inorganic matter, the fibrine, 
albumen, gelatine, caseine and fat, which are 
organized as food for our bodies. 

The trembling petioles of aerial plants, bring 
their leaves into ever changing gaseous con- 
tact, and the same oxygen, carbonic acid and 
nitrogen in solution, circulate in their sap, and 
under the action of light and beat, pass through 
similar changes, and the complex substances 
resulting are carried through vascular channels 
and deposited in organs predetermined for the 
function. 

Vegetables, therefore, seem to stand between 
us and the inorganic world, preceding our ex- 
istence on this planet, they were charged with 
the high function of organizing food for the 
eoming races We, as animals, are transforming 
these organic atoms into our own tissues under 
the action of the sun’s ray, and casting them 
back again into the inorganic world. 

We, too, are locomotive, and are driven about 
from place to place, from climate to climate, in 
search of food. Plants are rooted to the soil, | 
but Nature brings great arm-loads of gaseous 
food, and scatters it broadcast on the surfaces ' 
of their trembling leaves. 

Thus have we endeavored, for our own amuse- 
ment this evening, to gather upa few general 
hints and facts from the humble objects around 
us. And if we but rightly read the many voices | 
calling to us, in this beautiful world we inhabit | 
for a day, and so listened to the “solemn hymn 
that Death has lifted up for all, we too might : 
go to our long resting-place without a tear.” 

saudi 

“Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, 
and He shall strengthen thine heart.” 





POR THE CHILDREN, 
BY A MOTHER. 
Morning Reflections. 

“God is good and just; He knows what is 
best, for each and all; He “doeth all things 
well;” and where one blessing is denied, an- 
other is bestowed. He created for us this 
beautiful world, with its hills, and meadows, its 
trees, flowers, and fruits, and though we may 
not call them wholly ours, we can enjoy them. 
While he denies to some, health and strength, 
He helps us to show how beautifully the heart 
that is fixed on Him can bear pain and illness, 
attracting to the sufferer kind friends, loving 
hearts, willing hands, and many little offerings 
of sympathy and affection. When beauty of 
face and form is denied, we often find inward 
beauty shining out in the plainest features, 
giving a charm that nothing can take away. 
Let us then cherish these ornaments of a meek 
and quiet spirit—a cheerful, happy disposition.” 


Evening Reflections. 

“ When the silent hours of night come on, 
God, in his goodness, sends the gentle spirit of 
sleep to close our weary eyelids, and refresh 
our bodies with needed rest. How welcome is 
sleep to all! Old and young are alike retresh- 
ed and comforted by it. The sufferer forgets 
for a time his pains, the sad and afflicted for- 
get their troubles. ‘God giveth his beloved 
children sleep.” Let me, then, thank him for 
this gift, and my many daily blessings, and ask 
his continued care through this night. And, 
as the words of my evening prayer rise to that 
Father, who is ever ready to forgive, slow to 
anger and of great kindness, may I try to pus 
away all unkind feelings and impure thoughts, 
and submit all my passions and affections to his 
holy guidance.” 

THE NEGRO QUESTION. 
BY JOS. PARRISH, M. D. 


It is generally conceded that slavery is dead. 
That it is so, in fact, may be said of some por- 
tions of our country only; that it promises to 
be so everywhere, in the early future, may be 
anticipated with confidence. The question of 
its abolition, therefore, need not be discussed. 

But, what to do with the millions whom 
slavery has oppressed, and who are now becom- 
ing free, is the vital question of the day—vital 
to the country—to the race—to the cause of 
humanity, the world over. 

In these few pages, I propose to offer some 
reflections which are the result of observatioa 
and inquiry, concerning the present status of 
freedmen in those portions of our territory re- 
cently recovered by the Federal army, which 
may throw some light upon this question. 

They are free by the exercise of military 
power, and it has thus become one of the fune- 
tions of the War Department, to take them in- 
charge. 

They are helpless, friendless, scattered, with- 
out civil law or social bonds. The army res- 
cues them, and throws around them a defence. 
The medical bureau furnishes hospitals, and 
hospital care to the needy. The incompetent, 
from age and infancy, are collected in asylum 
camps, while the able-bodied men are taken 
into the service as soldiers, or put to work on 
fortifications or farms. This seems to be the 
most natural provision that can be made for 
them under the necessary rigidity of a war 
policy. 

They have escaped into our lines, or remained 
in their homes, as their masters have escaped 
before our advancing forces, without any defined 
relation to the Government, or to each other. 
The army supply-list does not contemplate the 
demands of these thousands, and while the 
clemency of the Government has prevented, as 
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far as possible, immediate suffering, the claims 
upon private benevolence for clothing, &c., 
have been answered with a profusion and alac- 
rity, that are characteristic of American phi- 
lanthropy and-enterprise. 

At this phase of the work, however, difficul- 
ties are apt to arise from the exuberance of 
public sympathy and ¢ffort on the one hand, 
and the inflexible ritual of the army code on 
the other. These comforts and clothing so 


. generously bestowed, are forwarded, and, of 


necessity, fall into the hands of military agents, 
who distribute them according to their judg- 
ment, or under orders from their superiors. If 
these distributions prove to be, or are supposed 
to be misapplied in any way, suspicions and ob- 
jections on the part of donors grow into avowed 
distrust and opposition, so that the work is hin- 
dered, 

Kindly intentions and generous offices, both 
on the part of Government officials and of be- 
nevolent people, instead of being co-ordinate 
and co-operative, become distinct and antago- 
nistic. Such is now the state of things, tosome 
extent, in the valley of the Mississippi. On the 
Atlantic coast, a more complete organization of 
the work, under the direction of Major-General 
Butler, has, in some measure, modified these 
contradictory elements; and yet, even in this 
department, obstacles will grow out of the fact 
that the channel of an inflexible military order 
18 too narrow, in the people’s estimation, for 
the free current of their liberality. 

_ We have to learn what war is, and what are 
its demands. It is certain that nothing can be 
done at present for the relief of this people, ex- 
cept through the war power. The military 
government is the only government of these 
newly recovered lands. Military officers ‘are 
the only officers for the administration of law, 
and the preservation of order. There are no 
magistrates, no courts, no justice, save that of 
the syord. Every agent representing private 
bounty——every teacher representing an educa- 
tional society—every minister sent out from a 
church, all act in their respective spheres by 
sufferance ; they are allowed by the military 
power to remain at their posts. This state of 
things is now a necessity. It can only be re- 
moved when civil law is restored. We must, 
therefore, use this channel of communication 
in order to reach the objects of our sympathy. 

_Next, the Government is represented in these 
disorganized regions by its treasury agents, who 
take possessiun of abandoned lands, and seek to 
turn them to account. No man can, of right, 
occupy the soil without the consent of the 
Government, which has become its temporary 
proprietor. 

The freed man finds himself in his own 


birth-place, with the cabin,in which he has 
been reared, still his only shelter, and with the 





fields before him that he has trod with his own 
weary feet, and watered with his own sweat, 
all his life long; his master gone, and a new 
owner for the plantation. That owner is the 
free Government, and he, for the first time, 
his own possessor. He has no fee in the land, 
no legal claim even upon himself. He is only 
free, because the law which made him a slave 
has been broken by that strong arm which con- 
quered slavery, and now gives him the opportu- 
nity to stand alone, and feel himself his own. 
A strange sensation after years of bondage! 

His relation is not nly changed to his 
former master, but it is changed to the soil— 
to everything. Once he was classified, valued, 
and managed as the plantation and all its appli- 
ances were. He was a part of the stock in 
business ; he knew it, felt it, abhorred it, but 
could not help it. Now, he is not a chattel ; 
he cannot be classified, valued, and managed as 
property. He is himself. As such, the Gov- 
ernment recognizes him; as such, he claims to 
be what otber men are. He is a man—a citi- 
zen—a soldier—or whatever his opportunities, 
his abilities, or his tastes may make him. 

Where, then, if we adopt this theory, is the 
difficulty in the solution of the question, ‘ What 
shall be done with the negro?” Feed him, 
and clothe. him through the instrumentalities 
furnished by the Government; thus supple- 
menting by private contributions, what the 
War Department cannot provide, and he will 
be fed and clothed for a space, till he can mea- 
sure his manhood and find his level. In many 
places this has already been done. Witness 
the sea islands of South Carolina and elewhere. 

The Military and Treasury Departments of 
the Government, (while one defends the people, 
and the other possesses the land,) neither pro- 
poses to civilize the one, or cultivate the other. 
This is the field for Christian teaching and 
skillful labor, 


How may it be accomplished ? 


First. Admit the manhood of the freedman. 
Let all the habiliments of his bondage be cast 
aside. He has strength, courage, resolution, 
endurance—the qualities of physical manhood. 

Second. Admit his moral responsibility. He 
has conscience, spirit, immortality. He is sub- 
ject to spiritual influences. He perceives, 
thinks, judges. He believes, hopes, adores. He 
is anentire man—rude it is true; dwarfed in 
intellectual vigor it may be ; and yet his entire 
manhood is undoubted. 

Surround him with appliances for the culti- 
vation of these qualities. Give him the oppor- 
tunity for civililizing and improving himself in 
all the relations of home, and in all the indus- 
tries of the community. 


The congregation of the disabled and depen- 


dent among themselves, as of cripples, the aged, 
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and very young, is an unnatural state of society. 
It does not tend to civilization. 

The true order is, first the family, then the 
community of several families, the school, the 
church, the hospital, the asylum. All should 
belong to each community. No community is 
perfect without them all. The ministrations of 
care and duty to the helpless should not be 
removed too far from the common services of 
life, They constitute a part of the means for 
promoting true civilization. Widowhood, infirm 
age, helpless infancy, sickness, and death, are 
household kindred. They serve to make home 
dear, where Christian civilization has reached 
its highest development. As the fragrance of 
some plants is sweetened by the branches or 
leaves being bruised, so is the fragrance of 
family affection purified, where dependence or 
sorrow renders care and watching a part of 
duty. 

The negro race is docile, obedient even to 
subserviency, of a strong religtous faith, and 
yet lacking too much the attachments of family 
and home. Slavery has made it so, and the 
first lesson of freedom should be, to restore 
these vagrant qualities of the freedman’s heart 
to their wonted hold upon his nature. 

Recover the family relation. Teach,—not 
dogmas, but duties; conjugal, parental, and 
social. 

In labor, let it be for the laborer himself; 
notfor the Government only, for a compauy or 
a proprietor, but for the /aborer, his family, 
his home; that he himself may become the 
proprietor, and occupy his own homestead for 
his wife and children. 

To this end, let the Government hold the 
soil for purchase, not by half acres, but by tracts 
of fifty acres, more or less, for all deserving 
persons, who shall earn and hold it in their 
own right, being responsible to the law for 
good citizenship. 

To deny that the freedmen are, as a class, 
prepared for their new position, is to deny our 
We have opened 
our ports to the oppressed of other lands, and 
invited them alike to our western fields, and 
our eastern cities, and they have come with 
degradation no less than that of Southern 
slaves, with habits and proclivities no more 
pure and elevated, and many are now useful 
citizens of our States, and have added largely 
to our productive industry and wealth. Their 
children have found free schools, and are rap- 
idly adding increased intelligence to the mass 
of society. The situation of the people in some 
of the counties of Ireland before emigration to 
this land, was, in some respects, analogous to 
that of the negro here. They lived in cabins 
no better than the negro quarters of South 
Carolina, and had no better advantages of edu- 
cation than the field hands of the Sea Islands. 



































And the result of experiment has proved that 
both, when emancipated from the thraldom of 
aristocratic rule, have risen to enjoy their man- 
hood with less struggle than it cost them to 
subdue it. 

In one respect, the negro has the advantage. 
His religion is radiant with hope, his faith solid 
with endurance, his trust as peaceful and confi- 
dent as that of children towards a parent; and 
when he breaks through his thraldom, these 
inward heart impulses make him pliant, and 
easily adapted to new scenes and circumstances. 
He is not bound by the conventionalities of a 
priesthood, that retard rather than promote ex- 
pansion, but grows from the concrete to the 
abstract, out of the mass into his own individu- 
ality—and this is the true instinct of the civili- 
zing process. It develops genius, power, self- 
government, &c., and while it distinguishes man 
as a unit, enables him to fill an important place 
in the aggregate. There must be instrumen- 
talities employed to perform this task of con- 
struction and organization. What should they 
be? 

Take the work as it now stands. Clothing 
is distributed freely, sometimes by military, 
and sometimes by private agents. Much is 
wasted or misapplied doubtless, by indiscretion 
on the part of both classes of distributors, and 
hence the necessity for a proportionate increase 
of supplies; for waste and misapplication are 
necessities in such astate of confusion as exists 
among unformed communities. Schools are 
established by private individuals, societies and 
churches. They spring up wherever a teacher 
may find a foothold, and gather pupils around 
him. In this formative condition the field now 
lies before us, with the assurance that the cir- 
cumstances of war will continue to re produce 
the same routine of occupation and liberation, 
till the last acre of Slave territory shall be re- 
deemed. 

But it is for a wise philanthropy to take this 
primal organism and mould it after a fashion 
that shall liken it to a healthy civilization. 
Men and women of genius, of constructive talent, 
of pure benevolence, are needed, not so much 
in the adyance to gather up the material, as in 
the rear to mould it when it may be gathered. 

Those who have already imbibed the animus 
of the cause, and are capable of appreciating 
the instincts and aspirations of the negro; 
those who appreciate that according to the 
infinite law, che account is to be balanced with 
| the race, are the persons needed for the exigen- 

cies of the day. For we did not know that 
they gave us corn, and wine, and oil, and multi- 
plied our silver and gold which we prepared 
for Baal. ‘‘Therefore,” saith the prophet, 
‘¢ will I return to take away my corn in the time 
thereof, and in the season thereof, and will 
recover my wool and my flax, given to cover 
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your nakedness.” 
pay back the debt. 

Under the present system of toleration, and 
even aid, furnished by the war power, but com. 
paratively little can be done for the permanent 
organization of peaceful institutions. It can 
only be when civil authority is restored, and 
religious liberty and educational talent, and in- 
dustrial enterprise, all find their places and 
their work, that the process of social develop- 
ment can be perfected. How far this may be 
fostered by law, and how far the state laws, 
when states begin again to assume their former 
relation to the Federal Government, may sym- 
pathise with the true philosophy of elevation 
and civilization, is a question of most serious 
import, and it behooves the Government to an- 
ticipate the obstructions that will be presented 
by a-too carly recognition of state sovereignty, 
in those sections of the country where slavery 
has corrupted public morals, and rendered the 
governing faculty imbecile. First renovate, 
then allow state organizations and laws to re- 
sume their former functions. Until then, build 
the foundations of civilized society over the 
ruins of slavery, by the full exercise of the 
Federal power, and the employment of the best 


Hosea ii. 8,9. We must 


* available talent in the work of social organiza- 


tion. ' 
Northern churches are already in the field, 
occupying as far as they may, the waste places 
that have been deserted by slave-holaing 
teachers, and are preparing to give form and 
substance to the crude masses, who, while they 
cling to their religion with its strange admix- 
ture of truth and superstition, desire to be re- 
recognized and classified in this, as in other 
relations to civilized people. 

‘Neither military or civil law will do more 
than protect and foster the labor of churches. 
The military power opens the way, and throws 
the people on to the advancing church, just as 
it throws them on tothe school teacher, and 
pens the whole field to diligent workers. 

The agriculturist is also following up the 
train, and opening farms for corn, cotton and 
tobacco. So far, however, the labor is chiefly 
for the profit of the lessee, or the party whom 
he represents. Inducements are offered to 
capitalists to speculate, and tempting figures are 
presented to show what'may be produced from 
4 given expenditure. 

The labor is done by freedmen and freed- 
women ; they are paid, and prove themselves 
not only competent to earn, but to husband, 
and enjoy comforts that they have not before 
known ; and yet the capitalist and the Northern 
farmer, who never before saw a cotton field— 
who never knew its productiveness, and much 
less how to cultivate it—become the recipient 
of the profits, assuming that the negro is unpre- 
pared to be a free-holder, though from the 


negro he gets not only all his tobacco and eot- 
ton, but all his knowledge of how to produce 
them. 

If wealthy corporations in the North, would 
occupy farms and instruct the freed laborers 
how to live, and’enjoy in the best manner the 
fruits of their labor, and apportion to them 
certain tracts of land, either as lessees or as 
proprietors, when the title to land will admit of 
transfer, and let the profits go to stimulate per- 
sonal thrift and industry, they would be civili- 
zing a down-trodden people, and accomplishing 
a great work for humanity. The negro thus 
circumstanced, could not only pay his Govern- 


ment tax, but pay to church, and school fund, . 


and contribute in all legitimate methods to the 
general interests of the community, while he 
would be individualizing himself, thus strength- 
ening his own manhood and the manhood of his 
race. 

We do him jnjustice in claiming for him but 
little more than bone and muscle. We are 
mistaken also when we suppose him to be ip an 
unexpected position. Long before the wisdom 
of legislators, and secretaries, and presidents, 
saw the day of redemption, it was believed, 
hoped for, anticipated, seen, on every plantation 
in the South. They have been not only look- 
ing for this day, but preparing for it, and so far 
as the disabilities of the slave code would allow, 
they have improved their opportunities: They 
claim only to be men, and ask of us to give them 
the common rights of humanity, and nothing 
more. They are ignorant and thriftless as 
slaves ; but in the atmosphere of freedom, all 
men thrive. Freedom is the normal state of 
manhood ; without it, no one can be true to 
his ihstincts and his destiny ; with it, all may 
develop according to their capacity and advan- 
tages. 

REVIEW. 

Our duty seems to be, 7 

1. To conform to, and co-operate with all the 
military regulations concerning the care and 
conduct of this people, until the military supre- 
macy shall be withdrawn. 

2. To scan well the present temporary organi- 
zations of camps and schools, correct existin 
evils, and construct a basis for society that sha 
comport with the best experience and know- 
ledge. 

3. To employ no persons as teachers but those 
who appreciate the wants of an anxious and 
earnest people ; and, with a fair knowledge of 
human nature, possess an abiding trust in the 
final accomplishment of the work under the 
direction of an all-wise Providence. 

4. In all the industries and economies of life, 
to have the best guardians and instructors, who 
shall devise and execute means for increasing 
the productiveness and dignity of labor. 

5. To employ no person in any relation to 
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this people, who may feel it to be a part of his 
duty or his plan, to use the lash in the exercise 
of discipline. 

And in entering upon the work, to assume 
that freedmen are at once able as honest laborers, 
to earn an honest living; that having built 
houses and ships; worked at all kinds of me- 
chanical trades; raised cotton, rice, corn and 
tobacco ; manufactured sugar and turpentine ; 
wrought in mills for sawing and” grinding; 
steered vessels of sail and steam; governed 
plantations, and preached the gospel for their 
masters, they are still able to enter upon these 
active pursuits with new incentives to enter- 

» prise, and with fresh promise of reward. 


a 


CHANT OF THE SNOW- DROPS. 
BY BSTHUNB. ! 


Bend down thy ear! Soft o’er thy senses stealing 
Hear’st thou the music of each silver bell? 
Listen! Our chime speaks to the heart of feeling, 
Hymning His praise who hath made all things 
well. 


Praise be to Him who called us forth to blossom, 
Cheering the chill breast of the wintry earth. 

Praise be to Him who thus in mourner’s bosom 
Gives to meck hopes and consolation birth. 


«See! Mid wild winds we wave and are not broken, 
Nor doth the dark rain sully our fair hue ; 
Who doth protect us? He of whom ’tis spoken 
“ His love to man is as to grase the dew.” 


Praise be to Him for types and emblems cheering ;— 
Praise for the eye that learns to read them right; 

Praise for the ear pure Nature's anthems hearing ;— 
Praise for the voice that can with them unite! 


Bend down thy ear; soft o’er thy senses stealing, 
Hear’st not the music of each silver bell? 
Listen! our chime speaks to the heart of feeling, 


Hymniog His praise who hath made all tifings 
well. 


—~_ ~~ ——— 
IN AN ATTIO. 


This is my attic-room. Sit down, my friend ; 
My swallow’s-nest is high and hard to gain; 
The atairs are long and steep, but at the end 
The rest repays the pain. 


For here are peace and freedom ; room for speech 
Or silence; as may suit a changefal mood ;— 
Suciety’s hard by-laws do not reach 
This lofty altitude. 


Yoa hapless dwellers in the lower rooms 
See only bricks and sand aad windowed walle; 
But here, above the dust aad smeky glooms, 
Heaven’s light anbindered falls. 


80 early in the street the shadow’s creep, 
Your night begins while yet my eyes- behold 
The purpliug hills, the wide horizon’s. sweep, 
Flooded with sunset gold. 
The day comes earlier here, At morn I see 
Alung the roofs the earliest sunbeams peep,— 
1 live ia daylight, limitless and free 
W hile you.are lost in sleep. 


I catch the rustle of the maple leaves,, 
I see their breathiug branches rise and fall, 























And hear, from their high perch along the eaves, 
The bright-necked pigeons call. 


Far from the parlors with their garrulous crowds 
I dweli alone, with little need of words; 
I have mute friendships with the stars and clouds, 
And love-trysts with the birds. 


So all who walk steep ways, in grief and night, 
Where every step is full of toil and pain, 
May see when they have gained the sharpest height, 
It has not been in vain : 


Since they have left behind the noise and heat,— 
And, though their eyes drop tears, their sight ig 
clear ; 
The air is purer, and the breeze is sweet, 


And the blue heaven more near, 
Atlantic Monthly. 





The following amount has been received frem 
Friends in the country, by the “‘ Women’s As- 
sociation, of Philadelphia, for the Relief of the 
Freedmen,” during the past week :— 

Frem a Friend in New Jersey . $1000 
“Friends of Chesterfield, N.J. 6 00 
“Friends of East Goshen, . 1000 
‘“« _ Friends and others of Darby 


Monthly Meeting ‘ ‘ . 8600 
Makefield Association for the Relief 
of the Freedmen . ‘ ‘ . 8000 





$92 U0 
From Lambertville Relief Society, New Jer- 
sey, a box of valuable clothing. 
Maroaret A. Griscom, Treasurer, 


1028 Arch Street. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 24, 2864. 


All donations in Clothing or Goods should 
be sent to A. H. Love, 212 Chestnut St. 


~~ _____ 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour ano Mrat.—Sales of superfine Flour a¢ 
$6 12, extra at $6 75. Pemna. and Obio family at 
$7 00 and $7 25 per barrel,and fancy at $8. Smal 
sales to the trade from $6 87 up to $9 00 for com 
mon and fancy. Rye Flour is quiet at $6. In Corm 
Meal notbing doing. 

Graw.—Sales of goed and prime Red Wheat at 
$1 68 per bushel, and white at from $1 89 to $1 95 
Sales of Penna. Rye at $1 28 a $1 30. Corn—Yek 
low is in demand at $1 21 @ 1 22 afloat. Oats are va- 
changed—sales of Penna. at 86 a 88 cts. No change 
in Barley or Malt. 

Seeps.—Clhoverseed is ie good demand at $7 26 
a $7 62 per 64lbs. Timothy is unsettled at $2 50 
a $3 per bushel. Small sales of Flaxseed at $3 25, 
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{\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys; situated on the Crose- 

wicks Rvoad, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 

The forty-eighth (48) session of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th of Sth month, 1864, 
and continue twenty weeks, ° 
TERMS, $70; one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session, 

For further particulars address, 

Hexny W. Rivewsy, 
Crosswick’s P. O., Barlimgton couuty, N. J. 

i 4th mo. 9, 'é64—3m 
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UGARTOWN SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes, Willistown, Chester county, Pa. 
TRUSTERS OF THE SCHOOL. 
Thomas Cox, Jesse Williams, 
Henry Pratt, Maris Hall. 

This institution, established under the auspices of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting, is situated six miles east 
ef West Chester, and three miles from the W. C. 
intersection of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 

In addition to the usual English branches, Latin, 
French, and Drawing will be taught. - 

The Spring Term will open (Second-day,) 4th 
month lith, and continue 10 weeks. 

TUITION, $6 per term ; French and Drawing extra. 

Boarding io private houses $2 to $2.50 per week. 

For further information inquire of 

: Pamaas Garrett, 
Willistown Inn, P. O., Chester county, Pa. 
4th mo. 9th, 1864.—1t 


ANTED.—A situation as Teacher or Governess 
by @ young woman, competent to give instruc- 
tion in any of the English branches, and Latin. 
Apply to Emmor Comly, 131 North 7th St., Philada. 
3d mo. 12, 1864.—=3t. 


ANTED by a Friend in the country, a lad who 
W wishes to learn farming. He must be the 
child of a member, and will be considered as one of 
the family. Apply to Emmor Comly, or Amos J. 
Peaslee, Clarksboro’, N. J. 


\VONCORDVILLE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies and Gentlemen, situated in Delaware Co., 

Pa., twenty miles west of Philadelphia, on the 
Phileda. anti Balt. Central R. R. 

Spring term of twelve weeks will commence 3d 
mo. 2ist, 1864. 

Expenses for English branches, $46.00. 

For Circular, address 

Josern Suortiver, 
or, A. C. Norns, 

34 mo. 19, 1864.—6w. Concordville, Del. Co., Pa. 


R RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 

two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large hall on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
ufficient stabling. There is also a large schobdl- 
house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recent’. been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfac “ry'success. The location is 
healthy and pleasar _ the neighborhood good, and 
convenient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-halfmiles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accomniodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as @ summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esznzzer Hance, near the premises. 

WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALMER, 

3d mo. 19, 64.—+tf. Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa, 


ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Book. 
, scliers and Stationers, 2d floor No’s. 17 & 19 
South Sixth Street, Philada. Also, Manufacturers 
of Photograph Albums, and Publishers of Friends’ 
Books, and Foulke’s , manac.—3d mo. 12, ’64. tf, 
y : 
2 
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\TEPHEN COX & CO., GENERAL COMMISSION 
Merchants, for the sale of Flour, Grain, Seeds, 
Potatoes, Beans, Fore Domestic Fruit, and 
‘ll kinds of Country Produce, No. 236 N. Wharves, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS, SEVERAL 
sets “ Friends’ Miscellany,” 11 volumes in 
each set, Dewly DOWN ......cccmersee ceerersevess O70 
A few copies Job Scott's works, 2 vols....... < 
Hugh Judge’s Journal 
Memoirs, Ann Byrd, Isanc Martin and Rufes 
Hall, each......... acenseses Aseeceeee concecese cece - 
Also, Journal of Joha Comly 
CHARLES COMLY, Byberry, or, 
EMMOR COMLY, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 
lst mo. 23, 1864.—+t. f. 


OMER EACHUS, COLLECTOR, No. 2026 Wood 
Street, Philadelphia. Difficult Claims ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered Real Estate of the value of $15,000 
as security fur fidelity in making remittances of pro- 
ceeds. ‘erence is made sage menee to 

. Witiam P. Wartsr, 1233 ket Street, Philada. 

J. J. Kerssy, 1920 Street. . 

Tomas H. Speakman, re St, “ 

Dr. A. Lanepon E_wm, 1422 Walnut Street, “ 

Anprews, Copy & Taompson, Attorneys, 37 Wall 

Street, New York. 
DUNGR, Aton in New York. 
H. Y CUMMINGS, Attorney, 34 Wall St. 
__Ist mo. 23, 1864.—3mos. 
ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
A Boazpwe Scuoo. ror Grnts. 

This Institution, beautifully and healihfully located 
in the northern limits of Attleborough, Bucks co., 
Penna., will commence its Spring and summer term 
on the 19th of Fifth Month, next, and continue in 
session twelve weeks. The course of instruction is 
thorough and complete in all the elenientary and 
higher branches of an Eneuisn, Oxassicat, and 
MaruematicaL Edu - The French language is 
taught ty a mative French teacher. Circulars giv- 
ing full particulars may be had on application to 
the principals, Attleborough P. 0., Bucks County, 
Penna. Isnagt J. Graname. 

Jane F. Graname. 


Principals. 
3d mo. 26, 1864-2m. 


YTOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
561 Arch St., have on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—ly, 


. HEACOCK, GENERAL FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKER, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
West Side, Philadelphia. Constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment of ready-made Coffins, and every re- 
quisite for Funerals furnished on the most accommo- 
dating terms. Lead Coffins furnished at the shortest 
aotice. Lots, Half Lota, and Single Graves ia ail 
the principal Cemeteries, for sale 

5th mo. 1863—1 yr. 
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